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BHE art of heraldry' had laia 
under a cloud for nearly a 
hundred years. The sneers 
of Lord Caiesterfield in the eigh- 
teenth century, echoed by Lord 
Macaulay in the nineteenth, ex- 
pressed and confirmed tlie cynical 
attitude which the po|)ular mind 
had assumed toward all tlie pictu- 
resque pageantry of the jiast. 

Within the present generation, 
however, there has been an ex- 
traordinary counter-revolution. We 
liave begun to discover that herald- 
ry is not the absurdity which Ches- 
terfield ridiculed, nor the pseudo- 
science which Macaulay denounced. 
On the contrary, it is a real sci- 



ence and a real art. That is to say, 
it was founded in necessity and has 
developed alon<^ rhythmic lines in a 
beautiful and orderly sequence. It 
is not an invention, but an evolu- 
tion. It is an integral part of his- 
tory, biography, and sociology. 

In the following pages an at- 
tempt has been made to deal with 
the subject in the simplest terms. 
They are not for the expert, but for 
the general reader. They warn as 
well as advise. 

Messrs. Gorham, the publishers 
of this book, have access to all 
extant authorities, documentary, 
printed, and pictorial. E very- 
known source of information has 
been explored. False clews have 
been exposed. No pains, in short, 
have been spared to make this book, 
as succinctly accurate as possible 
within its limited compass. 
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CHAPTER I 
BT waa the great Dr. John- 
most dogmatic of 
I Englishmen, who de- 
clared, in Bos well's presence, 
that armorial bearings were as 
ancient as the siege of Thebes. 
He proved his point, so Boswetl 
informs us, by a passage from 
Euripides.* 

If the great Dr. Johnson had 
been able to foresee the re- 
searches of Tylor and Lubbock 
• For Euripides read jEscliyliis, whose 
" Seven against Thebes " undoubledly 
furnished the passage in question. In 
H dialogue between EteoC'les, King of 
Thebes, and a herald (k^iuJ), the latter 
points out and desnihes the emblemali- 



he would have gone even further 
back than the siege of Thebes. 
He would have realized that 
armorial bearings, in the loose 
sense in which he used the terni 
(that of family or personal in- 
signia) date even from prehis- 
toric times. The totems of many 
savage tribes had something of 
what we would now call a her- 
aldic significance. So have the 
tattoo-marks of other savages. 
So, in sacred history, had the 
lion of the tribe of Judah. And 
so, in profane history, had the ox 
of Egypt, the owl of Athens, the 
wolf of Rome (Fig. 1). Closer 
approximations to modern her- 
aldic emblems were the devices 
minutely described, before JEschy- 
lus, by Homer and Herodotus, as 
carved upon the shields of their 
heroes. 

cal devices on the shields of the seven 
captains. 
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Origin of ^et&Htxp 

" Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings shall come forth 
wisdom to confound the mighty." 
Darae Julia Bemers, reputed 
author of the first English 
treatise on heraldry — " The Boke 



Fio. 1.— Woltof Rome. 

of St. Albans "- — was a mere fif- 
teenth-century cub compared to 
the Ursus Major of the eigh- 
teenth century. She carried re- 
spect for tradition to the point of 
absurdity when she claimed that 
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the patriarchs were " gentilmen 
of cote armoure." Nevertheless, 
in assigning the beginnings o£ 
heraldry to an unknown an- 
tiquity, she confounded the might 
of Dr. Johnson's wisdom, and fore- 
stalled the researches of our own 
antiquaries. 

But, of course, as these same 
antiquaries would be the first 
to point out. Dr. Johnson was 
wrong in his loose use of the 
term " armorial bearings." These 
are specifically of feudal, and, 
therefore, mediaeval origin. The 
most that can be claimed for the 
antiquity of heraldry is that it 
finds its roots in the universal hu- 
man tendency to adopt for one- 
self, or assign to. others, distinc- 
tive emblems from the animal or 
vegetable world. The personal em* 
blems of antiquity lacked the her- 
aldic quality of being hereditary. 

Nay, more, a warrior could as- 

— 
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snme and discard them at will^ so 
that his emblem at one period 
might be superseded by another 
emblem at another period. 

In the early Middle Ages, the 
human tendency, described above 
as universal, bourgeoned out with 
especial vigor. Not even yet, 
however, were the devices prop- 
erly speaking heraldic. Even the 
arms of royal personages, as of 
the kings of France and England, 
and Sweden, were frequently 
changed. Every knight could as- 
sume what emblem he chose and 
substitute another when he chose. 
The device, when settled upon, 
w^as known as his cognizance (i.e., 
his mark of identity) — a term 
now confined to the ** badge." 

That, indeed, was its chief use 
— as a cognizance. When war- 
riors fought in armor, and espe- 
cially when they came to fight 
with their visors down, the only 

17 



way in which the leaders could be 
recognized was by their insignia. 
In the thick of battle it was 
always of prime importance that 
there should be no confusion 
among combatants. 

The time came, however, 
when this freedom of choice was 
found to add a new element of 
confusion. Two or more knights 
might assume the same or similar 
cognizances with disastrous re- 
sults. Hence the law had to step 
in to regulate the matter. And 
hence the gradual evolution of 
heraldic officers under the super- 
vision of the crown, and then of 
a College of Arms, with authority 
delegated from the crown to the 
Earl Marshal, the chief military 
adviser of royalty. 

Heraldry, therefore, as we 
know it to-day — though, like all 
human institutions, it had its 
roots in the past — came specifi- 

18 
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cally into being with the first 
legal attempts to regulate the use 
of individual or family arms. It 
is true that it selected many of its 
devices from the mythic or other 
symbols of immemorial antiquity. 
But these symbols were only the 
precursors, they were not the an- 
cestors of armorial bearings. 

It is impossible to say exactly 
when heraldic bearings were first 
introduced into England. It is 
equally impossible to say exactly 
when the crown first began its 
supervision over them. 

But both dates can be approxi- 
mately determined. 

The Norman conquerors of 
England did not bear these em- 
blems. This is proved by the 
entire absence of armory from 
the famous Bayeux tapestries 
(wrought about 1077 to commem- 
orate the Conquest) and from all 
the seals of the same period. 

— 



But in the early part of the 
twelfth century isolated instances I 
of hereditary coats of arms are i 
recorded, first in Germany, next 
in France, and then in England. | 
And we know that at the period I 
of the third Crusade (1189) her- 
aldic devices in our modern sense 
had come into general use as deco- 
rations on the weapons of war. 

To the crusades, when the 
flower of Christendom came to- 
gether to hurl itself against the 
Saracen, is due the fact that the 
origin of heraldry was practically 
coeval throughout Europe. 

The celebrated Scrope vs. 
Grosvenor case (1309), which es- 
tablished the sole right of the 
plaintiff to a shield borne by both 
litigants, proves that: 

First. A man could then ob- 
tain an exclusive right to particu- 
lar arms. 

Second. The sovereign could 
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and did grant arma and had eX' 
elusive jurisdiction over them. 

Many potent influences were 
at work to impress the English 
people with the importance of 
armory. It was the definite sign 
of hereditary rank. It was a 



Fto. 2.— Seal of Alan de Swinton. 

means of decoration. It was an 
integral part of warfare. But, 
over and beyond all other reasons 
that interested gentle and simple 
alike, was its use in tilt and 
tourney. As the greatest of 
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mediaeval shows, the tournament 
was the equivalent of our mod- 
ern horse-race. What the names, 
weights, and colors of the riders 
contribute to enjoyment of the 
modern race was supplied in chival- 
ric times by the shields, coats, and 
horse-trappings of the combatants. 
Hitherto only the military 
aspects of heraldic devices have 
been dwelt upon. There was, 
however, another influence in 
civil life which assisted in their 
general acceptance. The Norman 
invaders, as well as the majority 
of the Anglo-Saxon nobility were 
unlettered men. Soon after the 
Conquest seals bearing personal 
marks began to be employed in 
lieu of signatures to attest the 
validity of legal instruments. It is 
probable that many symbols, such 
as birds and beasts, primarily 
adopted for seals, were subse- 
quently transferred to shields. 

ii 
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CHAPTER II 

«TYMOLOGICALLY, her- 
aldry derives its name 
from the fact that part of 
tlie duty of the medieeval herald 
was to look after armorial bear- 
ings. Through tliis part of his duty 
the herald survives to our time. 

Gone, at present, are all hia 
other important functions. He 
no longer proclaims peace or war, 
nor challenges to battle, nor car- 
ries on negotiations between con- 
tending armies. His usefulness 
is merely that of a genealogi- 
cal and armorial expert and the 
olRcial grantor of coats of arms. 
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On his ornamental side, how- 
ever, he is still compelled to a 
nore or less perfunctory attend- 



ance at all great ceremonials, 
such as the baptisms, the roar- 
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riages^ the coronations^ or the 
funerals of princes. 

In earlier days heralds were 
attached to the households of 
kings and nobles. They had at- 
tendants called pursuivants who 
were presumed to be learning the 
duties of a herald. England^ 
Scotland^ France, and some other 
countries bestowed upon the chief 
of the heralds the title of King 

at arms or Roy d'Armes. 

In England, in the reign of 
Edward III., there were two 
kings-at-arms — Norroy and Sor- 
roy. North King and South King 
— the geographical dividing line 
of their respective " Marches " 
being the river Trent. The title 
of Sorroy was changed to Clar- 
encieux by Henry V. The latter 
monarch also instituted the Gar- 
ter King as the principal King 
at arms in England. Although 
at different periods other kings 
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at arms are mentioned, Garter, 
Norroy, and Clarencieux are the 
only ones that for some centuries 
have been continued in oflSce. 

Neither king at arms nor her- 
ald is mentioned as officiating in 
the Scrope vs, Grosvenor case. 
Hence it is evident that the con- 
trol of arms had not yet passed, 
either in fact or in theory, from 
the crown to the officers at arms. 
Nor is it possible to decide the 
date of the change save that it 
must have been before 1483. In 
that year, Richard III. incorpo- 
rated the heralds into a body no^w 
known as the Heralds' College or 
College of Arms, which was and 
is presided over by the Earl 
Marshal, an office hereditary in the 
family of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Garter was continued as the 
principal king at arms, with 
Norroy and Clarencieux under him. 
There were, besides, six heralds 
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and four pursuivants of arms. This 
order maintains to the present day. 

The official residence of the 
officers of arms and the deposi- 
tory of their vast collection of 
genealogical documents is now in 
Queen Victoria Street, London. 

All the officials of the College 
of Arms are appointed for life 
by the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl 
Marshal. After appointment the 
Duke has little or no supervision 
over them. Their position, in- 
deed, is one of unparalleled in- 
dependence in the bureaucracy of 
England. Nominally servants of 
the crown, they are responsible 
to no one. Their acts are recog- 
nized as ipso facto valid in law, 
although legal fiction requires the 
perfunctory approval of the Earl 
Marshal. 

The college supervises the 
bearing of arms in England, as- 
signs appropriate insignia to 
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persons who have acquired a suffi- 
cient social importance, guaran- 
tees the authenticity of family 
records, and furnishes genealogi- 
cal information. 

In the early days of the Her- 
alds' College — from 1528 down 
to 1704 — heralds and kings at 
arms were directed to make 
periodical " visitations " of the 
different counties of England for 
the purpose of recording arms 
borne by authority, abolishing 
arms improperly assumed, and 
granting arms to such as merited 
them. Anyone now able to 
prove descent from an ancestor 
acknowledged in these visitations 
is entitled to carry his arms by 
right of inheritance.* 

When a grant of arms is de- 

*In 1668 no less an authority than 
Sir William Dugdale, Garter King of 
Arms, laid down the very loose principle 
that a man is justified in using a coat- 
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sired to-day a petition is for- 
warded to the Earl Marshal^ 
praying him to issue a warrant 
authorizing the kings at arms 
to grant such arms as may be 
proper for the petitioner. If 
there is no reason to the contrary, 
the warrant is issued and the 
grant is expedited through one 
of the heralds or pursuivants. 

The applicant himself supplies 
a rough sketch of the arms he de- 
sires. The officer to whom he ap- 
plies is responsible that such 
arms will interfere with no extant 
rights. The sketch is submitted 
to Garter King at Arms. He 
may alter it as he sees fit. The 
altered arms go back to the peti- 
tioner, who in turn may accept or 
reject, and so the sketch may go 
backward and forward until both 

of-arms, provided it has been in use for 
at least 100 years, and this rule is still 
recognised. 
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Garter King at Arms and the pe- 
titioner are satisfied. 

The fee for a grant when it is 
finally issued is £76 10s. The 
annual tax in England is one 
guinea — or two guineas if the 
arms are borne on carriages. 

It may be added that although 
only in this way can an orthodox 
and legitimate coat-of-arms be 
obtained in England^ nevertheless 
there i$; at present no law to pre- 
vent any one in the United King- 
dom f^om assuming any arms he 
may choose, provided he pays the 
annual taxes. 

Outside of England the Her- 
alds' College has no jurisdiction, 
but functions similar to those ex- 
ercised under the Earl Marshal 
by Garter King at Arms are in 
Scotland discharged directly un- 
der the crown by Lyon King at 
Arms, and in Ireland by Ulster 
King at Arms. 

si 
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CHAPTER III 

J EVER lose sight of the 
military origin of her- 
aldry. The very names 
' atmory" (its more technical al- 
ternative) and ■' escutclieon " and 
" coat of arms " ahould serve as 
.-» perpetual reminder. " Armory " 
of course indicates the connec- 
tion of heraldry with arms or weap- 
ons of war, "escutcheon" and "coat 
of nrma " are terms which arose 
from the fact that heraldic de- 
vices were stamped or painted 
upon the shields or escusson 
and embroidered upon the colte 
d'artnei, a textile garment worn 



over the armor in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The term escutcheon should be 
confined to the heraldic shield^ 
and not used to indicate personal 
bearings. The word is from old 
French escut, shield. Popular usage 
has sanctioned the use of ^^ coat of 
arms " for the collective bearings 
of an individual. But if you want to 
be severely scientific you will call 
the aggregate of these an achieve- 
ment. 

An achievement containing all 
the component parts known to 
heraldry would consist of shield, 
crest, and motto, helmet, man- 
tling, and supporters. The first 
, ^WQ are all that, as a rule, appear 
upon the arms of commoners, the 
supporters being usually reserved 
for royalty and the nobility. The 
crowning glory of a badge, which 
belongs only to the most ancient 
English families, is regarded as 
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separate and distinct from the 
achievement. 

Let us take up the different 
parts of an achieve- 
ment in due historic 
order. 

The shield, as the 
most obvious piece of 
the defensive armor, 
was the first upon 
which arms were dis- 
played. Even the ancients, as we 
have seen, ornamented their shields 

with various de- 
vices. Roman and 
Saxon shields were 
circular in form, 
made chiefly of 
wood with a pro- 
jecting band of 
iron in the centre. 
Hence ornaments, 
in the comparatively rare cases 
where these occurred, were limited 
to the borders. About the tenth 




Fig. 5. 
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century an oval shield succeeded. 

This in turn gave way to the " heat- 
er" (Figs. 4, 5 and 6) 
or quasi - triangular 
shape which pre- 
vailed through Eu- 
rope in the chivalric 
ages tliat succeeded 
^ ^ the second Crusade. 

Fig. 6. x i i -i > 

In heraldry the 
oval shield, known as a 
cartouche (Fig. 7), sur- 
vives in the arms of popes, 
cardinals, and other dig- 
nitaries of the Roman p^ ^ 
Church, though not re- 
served exclusively for 
them. Among civilians i 
the heater shape is al- | 
most universal, though | 
it may be varied in any 
Pj g way that the imagination 
suggests. The different 
forms adopted are purely the re- 
sult of artistic fancy, determined 
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by no other considerations than 
the particular design that has 
happened to dominate the decora- 
tion. The arms of women, it 
should be noted, are in Europe 
always borne in a lozenge (Fig. 
8). In England only unmarried 
women and widows are obliged to 
follow this rule. 

As the heraldic shield was or- 
iginally an exact representation 
of the shield which the warrior 
carried in battle, the dexter 
(right) and the sinister (left) 
are determined not from the 
point of view of the onlooker but 
that of the bearer. 

Above the shield, and solidly 
resting upon it, is the helmet, 
bearing its crest after the fashion 
in which mediaeval helmet and i 
crest were actually worn. ; 

Modern usage distinguishes . 
helmets (Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12 and , 
13) as follows: Gold, full-faced, I 
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gold set in 
profile with ' 
five bars, 

for princes no. 9.— The Sovereign and 
;i n d the Princes. 

higher nobility; steel garnished 
with silver, full-faced, open, for 
I l>aronets and knights ; steel, set in 
pi-ofile, closed, for esquires and 
gentlemen. 

In actual warfare the crest was 
a figure carved in 
wood, or made of 
leather boiled and 

mould. Usually it 

took the form of 

. some animal, real 

or fictitious, set 

, Fio. io.-NobleB. "iwf a wreath, 
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coronet, or chapeaii and placd 

ibove the helmet. 

Originating as a special mark 
of honor 
for distin- 
guished ser- 
vice in the . 
field, the 
crest in he- i 
raldic usage 
ended hy ' 
becoming 

Fio. ll^Bwonet, and ^^ . ^ 

Knights. ' , I 

able ad- i 

jimct to a lay coat of arms. : 

Minor ecclesiastics may use a 
crest until they rise to Episcopal i 
rank. For a bishop the mitre is I 
then substituted, the cardinal's 
hat for a cardinal, the tiara for | 
the Pope. ; 

The crest is the highest part 
if the ornaments of a coat of '. 
arms. In Germany it is never 
separated from the helmet, on 
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which it must rest solidly. In 
England it is usually set upon a 
tone or wreath of two strands 
of twisted silk of the livery col- 
ors, i.e., the first metal and first 
color of the shield, but occasion- 
ally it issues from a ducal coronet 
or is placed upon a cap known as 
a chapeau or cap of maintenance. 

The mantling or lambrequin is 
an appendage of some rich mate- 
rial hanging down from the hel- 
met and usually passing behind 
the escutcheon. Probably derived 
from the military mantle, its 
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usually jagged edges are ex- 
plained as representing the cuts 
suffered in battle. Tassels are 
sometimes appended, but often 
the whole device is conventional- 
ized into an appearance of leaves 
or foliage. 

The mantling of the British 
sovereign is of or lined with er- 
mine, that of peers of crimson 
velvet lined with ermine. 

The motto is a word or a short 
sentence, carried on a scroll, 
usually under the shield, but 
sometimes over the crest. It is 
probably derived from the war- 
cries of mediaeval times. The 
earliest motto recorded in English 
heraldry is that said to have been 
given to the Knights of the Gar- 
ter by Edward III. when he 
founded that order : Honi soil qui 
mal y pense. A motto may be em- 
blematic or allusive to some char- 
acteristic of the original bearer 
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of the escutcheon, or the epigram- 
matic expression of his favorite 
sentiment^ or simply a pun on his 
name. 

The motto of England is Dieu 
ei man droit, of the United States, 




Fig. 14.— Supporters. 

R phiribtis tinum, of Prussia, Gotl 
mil uns. 

When heraldry became com- 
bined with architecture, so as to 
be introduced into castles and 
palaces, the new combination led 
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to the introduction of supporters 
(Fig. 14) — a feature originating 
in the representation of the shield 
as held in the paws of some ani- 
mal, or supported by some of the 
grotesque figures of mediaeval 
architecture. 

The supporters, as a rule, have 
no connection with any other part 
of the escutcheon, but are selected 
independently. In European her- 
aldry, however, more often than in 
English they may bear some rela- 
tionship to the crest or the main 
charge on a shield. In the very 
exceptional English arms of the 
Swintons, crest, charge and sup- 
porters all suggest the first syllable 
of the original form, — Swine-ton. 

In time supporters came to be 
transferred to the achievement. 
In England they are restricted to 
royalty, the higher nobility, and 
such commoners as the crowTi 
may wish to honor. Thus Queen 
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Victoria in 1867 granted support- 
ers to Sir Benjamin Guinness as a 
reward for his public service in 
restoring St. Patrick's Cathedral in 
Dublin. Grants of this sort are 
the exclusive prerogative of the 
crown, they do not come within the 
authority of the College of Arms. 

The usual supporters are ani- 
mals, real or fabulous. Next in 
frequency come men in armor and 
naked savages. 

As a general note to the sub- 
ject of coats of arms it may be 
mentioned that no woman (save 
a sovereign) can either bear, in- 
herit, or transmit a crest, a motto, 
a helmet, or a mantling. This rule 
is and always has been enforced. 
Nevertheless it is continually vio- 
lated in the United States. 
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CHAPTER IV 
|HI£LDS used in medite- 
I val warfare were origi- 
V nally made of wood cov- 
ered with leather— on which de- 
vices were stamped — or with 
parchment — on which they were 
painted. They also might be, 
and in the cases of princes and 
the higher nobility they usually 
were, plated with gold or silver, 
or even iron, or were covered with 
expensive furs. Metal or wooden 
bands, horizontal, vertical, or in- 
clined, and metal bosses were 
used to strengthen the shield. 

fil 
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It is well to bear these facts 
in mind^ for there is little doubt 
that some of the ordinaries of 
heraldry, as the fesse, the pale, 
and the bend, were derived from 
these strengthening supports, and 
it is quite certain that the colors, 
or, more technically, the " tinct- 
ures " of the heraldic shield all 
originated in the metals, furs, and 
pigments used on the actual 
shield. 

The nomenclature of these 
three classes of tinctures is as 
follows : 

Metal: gold, or, and silver, 
argent. These are often repre- 
sented in painting by yellow and 
white. 

Iron does not appear as such 
in heraldic tinctures, but is repre- 
sented by sable, a deep brown or 
black holding an intermediate 
place between metals and colors. 

Of colors in general use, besides 
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Colore? or €inctureie( 

sable, there are four — red, blue, 
green, and purple, respectively des- 
ignated as gules, azure, vert, and 
purpure, A charge represented in 
its natural color, which may be 
none of these conventional heraldic 
tinctures, is known as proper. 

The original furs in use were 
ermine and vair. The former is 
the white fur of the ermine, 
semee with the black tails of the 
same animal. The latter is said 
to have been the fur of* a species 
of squirrel (Latin, varus), bluey- 
gray on the back and white on 
the belly. 

With the increase of coats of 
arms, a demand for an increased 
number of tinctures was met by 
various modifications of these 
furs, as ermines, white spots on 
black, erminois, black spots on 
gold, pean, gold spots on black, 
and potent, a variety of vair. 

In uncolored heraldic engrav- 
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ings, it has been found conven- 
ient to adopt a conventional 
method of representing tinctures 
by hatched lines and dots, which 
may be best understood by refer- 
ence to Plate VI. 

It is a fundamental rule of 
heraldry that metal must not be 
superposed on metal, nor color 
on color, nor fur on fur. A lion 
argent, for example, must not be 
charged on a field or, nor a lion 
gules on a field azure. But be- 
cause of its intermediate place 
between metals and colors, sable 
may be placed either on a color 
or a metal. 
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CHAPTER V 
JRDINARIES are so 
Bcalled from the frequency 
■ of their use. They are 
the simplest and undoubtedly 
the most ancient of all charges 
superimposed upon the field. In 
general the oldest escutcheons are 
those which bear the ordinaries 
alone. The necessity of differ- 
entiation as family arms in- 
creased in number led to their 
being associated with other bear- 
ings or charged with various 
more modem devices. 

The ordinaries are usually 
reckoned as nine in number— 
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the Chief, the Fesse, the Bar; 
the Pale, the Bend, the Cross^ the 
Saltire, the Chevron, and the 
Quarter. 

When charged (i.e., when 
bearing devices known as minor 
charges) they are drawn some- 
what broader than when blank. 
Every ordinary has its diminutive. 

The partition - line which 
bounds the ordinary may vary 
both in direction and pattern. 
It is often straight, but it may be 
broken in a variety of ways — ^in- 
dented, dancette, engrailed, em- 
battled, etc., — as represented in 
Fig. 15. 

WTien a field is divided in the 
direction of an ordinary, it is 
said to be 'party per that ordinary, 
as party per fesse or per bend. 

The ordinaries probably origi- 
nated in the cross-pieces placed 
upon a shield for strengthening 
purposes. These cross-pieces af- 
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forded a ready means of decorat- 
ing in colors. A good deal of 
other decoration naturally fol- 
lowed similar f orms^ even in the 
case of shields which had no 
cross-pieces. 

The Chief is the head or upper 
part of the shield, cut off hori- 
zontally by a partition-line, and 
containing properly a third part 
of the dimensions of the shield. 
A chief may be borne with any 
other ordinary except the fesse. 

The Fesse is a broad, horizon- 
tal band crossing the shield in the 
centre. 

The Bar is a narrow horizontal 
band placed in any part of the 
shield except in fesse or in chief. 
It is one-fifth or less of the field, 
and rarely occurs singly. 

The Pale is substantially a 
fesse placed vertically instead of 
horizontally. 

Similarly the Bend is a diago- 
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nal fesse crossing the field from 
the dexter chief to the sinister 
base. The Bend Sin- 
ister, which runs from 
the sinister chief to the 
dexter base, is consid- 
ered, together with the 
Bordure, in Chaper VII. 

When Bohemond, ^'''^^^ 
r ■ ! Prince of Antioch, first 

Ir || provided the Crusaders 
I I J I with crosses cut out of 

V I I y ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ mantle, he 
\LJX certainly could have 

Fig 17 ^^^ "^ inkling of the 
prodigious future de- 
velopment of his simple 
device. There are said 
to be no less than four 
hundred varieties 
known to heraldry. 
Only about a score of 
them, however, occur ^^°- ^^• 
^'ith any noteworthy frequency. 

Heraldically the Cross (Figs. 
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16-23) is described as a combina- 
tion of a fesse with a pale. In 
its simplest form it is 
^^^^ set erect in the centre 
of the shield and on 
all sides touches the 
border-line. It is then 
blazoned as a ^^ cross 
through." The chief 



Fig. 19. 



varieties of which the 
cross is susceptible can 
best be understood 
from the illustrations 
(Figs. 16-28). Some 
of them may require a 
word of explanation. 

A cross 
has 




Fig. 20. 



a 



fimbriated 
narrow border 
lying in the same plane 
with itself, to separate 
the color of the cross 
from the color of the 
field. The cross of St. 
George in the British Union Jack 
is a notable instance. 




Fig. 21. 
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When a cross's four limbs are 
equal in length it is a Greek 
cross, when the lower limb or 
shaft is longer than the three 
otliers it is a I^tin 
cross. The Tau, a tall 
cross, shaped like the 
letter T (hence its 
name, from the Greek 
T) is one of the oldest 
symbols in art and an- ^^°' ^^' 
tedates heraldry and even Chris- 
tianity by many centuries. 

The Saltire, described heraldi- 
cally as a combination 
of a bend with a bend 
sinister, is really a va- 
riety of the cross and 
is known as St. An- 

^ „« drew's cross when it 
Fig. 23. 

appears m the arms oi 
Scotland. St. Patrick's cross of 
Ireland is likewise a Saltire. 

The Greek cross and the saltire 
are the only crosses that are 
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numbered among ordinaries. The 
others are subordinaries. 

The Chevron is the lower half 
of the saltire completed to a point 
at the top. It is supposed to 
represent two rafters, as of a 
roof, leaning against each other 
at the top. 

The Quarter, as its name indi- 
cates, was originally a fourth of 
the field, the result of a line 
drawn from the dexter side of the 
shield to the fesse-point, where 
it forms a right angle with a line 
proceeding from the centre of the 
chief. Now the name is given to 
its subdivisions. Its diminutive 
is the canton, which occupies but 
a third of the chief. 

The subordinaries are usually 
enumerated as the Pile, the Ines- 
cutcheon, the Orle, the Tressure, 
the Bordure, the Flanches, the 
Lozenge, the Mascle, the Rustre, 
the Fusil, and the Billet. 
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PLATE VIII —Lions in Heraldry. 

1. Rampant reKuardant; 9. Raiii|)ant ((uardaiit ; 3. Rampaiit; 
4. S^ant rampant ; 5. Statant, tail extended ; tf. S^ant — ex- 
tended in full aspect ; 7. Couchant ; S. Statant foiardant ; d. 
S^ant; 10. Passant; II. Passant guardant; 19. I>onnaiit. 
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CHAPTER VI 

^MERE MENESTRIER, in 
Hnlhis classical work, " La 
lAUNouvelle Methode Raison- 
nee dc Blason " (Lyons, 1696). 
devotes no less than one hundred 
octavo pages to the enumeration 
of all natural and artificial fig- 
ures which may enter into the 
composition of a coat of arms. 
The good Jesuit might have 
saved himself all this trouble. 
There is nothing which the eye 
of man hath seen or tlie mind of 
man hath conceived which may 
not be utilized by heralds in what 
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are specifically known as " com- 
mon charges." 

As early as the reign of Henry 
VIII. family arms had begun to 
assume such complicated and elab- 
orate characters that they were 
facetiously compared to garrisons 
well stocked with fish, flesh, and 
fowl. The jest fell short of the 
reality. For among the fauna of 
heraldic device are included mon- 
sters and monstrosities unknown 
to biology, accompanied by flora 
ignored of botany. 

Even the fauna and flora of 
real life are frequently so con- 
ventionalized as to belong to art 
and not nature. 

A pleasant story is told of a 
provincial heraldic painter who 
on his first visit to London was 
taken to see the lions in the 
Tower. 

" What, tell me those are 
lions !" he exclaimed indignantly. 
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■'Why, I've painted lions ram- 
pant, passant, couchant, and 
statant for the last twenty years, 
and I should hope 1 know better 
than to believe that those are 

In point of fact, heraldry re- 
quires a certain 
kind as well as 
a certain de- 

ventionalism in 
the treatment 



Lions and 
eagles, the 
commonest of pig 24. 

all the fauna, 

liave undergone the fullest trans- 
formation from actual beings to 
heraldic types. Frequently these 
types reach a high level of art, 
as in the shield of Prince John 
of Eltham (Fig. 2i), younger 



brother of King Edward III., 
sculptured in Westminster Abbey, 
which seems to have established 
the model for the lions that now 
appear upon the royal escutcheon 
of England. 

The seal of John de Holand, 
Duke of Exeter, 1381, is a less 
elaborate form of the same con- 
ceit (see chapter heading). 

The lion has been the badge of 
England since the time of Henry 
I. (1127) and since the union of 
the English and Scottish thrones 
under James I. he has appeared 
(with the unicorn at the sinister 
side) as the dexter supporter of 
the British coat of arms. 

He is represented in many po- 
sitions, each of which has its her- 
aldic designation, as rampant 
(erect), passant (walking), se- 
jant (seated),, salient (spring- 
ing), statant (standing), guard- 
ent (looking directly front), re- 
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gardant (looking backward). A 
full understanding of these terms 
is best gained by reference to 
Plate VIII. 

As a curious anomaly in he- 
raldic language it may be noted 
the stag, a very frequent charge, 
is not said to be passant, but 
trippant, not salient, but spring- 
ing, not sejant but lodged. 

The eagle (Fig. 25) is the most 
distinguished charge among birds. 
It is usually depicted in the atti- 
tude called displayed (as in the 
arms of the United States, Rus- 
sia, etc.), or in other words with 
its wings and legs expanded, tail 
downward, and head turned 
toward dexter. The term " dis- 
played " is peculiar to birds of 
prey. Other birds in similar po- 
sition are said to be disclosed. 

The double eagle was intro- 
duced by Charlemagne as an ad- 
dition to the Roman Eagle to 
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denote that two empires were 
centred in him by his coronation 



Fig. 26.— Heraldia Eagles. 

as German emperor and king of 
Rome in a.d. 800. Besides its 
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sioiially appears 
on the shields 

of private famihes. 
Among fish the 

Dolphin (Fig. 26) 




They are not 
heraldic in on- 
Bin, L,ul are 
Ijorrowed from 
the myths of 



4 classical and me- 
V diaival antiquity. 
■ The Unicom {Fig. 

127), a compound of 
a horse and a goat 
, with a tail like a 
lion's is the mostfre- 
FiG. 29. quent. Next cwne 

the dragon (Fig, 
28), the gryphon 
or griffi.1 (Fig. 29), 
the cockatrice ' 
(Fig. 30), and the 
wyvern (Fig. 31), 
each of which can 
he best understood fio. 30. 

by reference to 

the illustrations. 
Inanimate ob- 
jects are also laid 
under contribution 
for charges. The 
sun usually appears 
" in his splendor " 
Fio. 31. that is to say, front 
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face surrounded by rays. This 
was the cognizance of the Duke 
of York, hence the famous lines 
of Shakespeare: 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of 
York. 

The moon may be crescent (a 
new moon with horns pointing 
upward), or increscent (with horns 
pointing dexter) or decrescent 
(horns to sinister). 
The true star of heraldry 
' {ettoile) has six wavy points. 
The mullet, which is sometimes 
classified as a five-pointed star 
and sometimes supposed to be a 
spur-rowel (unfortunately it was 
used before the invention of 
spurs) is of uncertain origin and 
Cleaning. 

The trefoil, quartrefoil, and 
cinqnefoil (respectively three, 
^our, and five leafed clover or 
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maternal in 2 
and 3. 

Now suppose 
that the next 
generation con- 
sists of an only 
daughter. As 
an heiress she 
would carry the 
quartered coat 
to her husband 
to be borne in 
an inescutcheon 
as before. The 
children of this 
generation would bear a coat of six 
quarters. In the course of genera- 
tions a shield might thus become 
inconveniently crowded by an ac- 
cumulation of coats. In this case it 
is the English custom to select only 
the most important quarterings. 

If the wife be not an heiress, 
the husband is entitled only to 
impale her arms with his own. 

— 




Fig. 35. 
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If she survives 
hini,sheniay,as 
■idow, bear 
■ quartered 
s (without 
crest) on a 
lozenge, but her 
children will 
have no right 
to anything be- 
yond the pa- 
ternal coat and 
the quarter- 
' ; inherited Fig. 36. 

with it 

In Germany, France, and Scot- 
land quartering is not limited to the 
descendants of heiresses. Every 
irmigerous ancestor or ancestress 
3 represented in the quartering. 
Other reasons for quartering 
irms occur in heraldry, A sov- 
ereign quarters the ensigns of his 
several States, Thus in the Royal 
Anna of Great Britain, England 



occupies the first and fourth 
quarter, Scotland the second and 
Ireland the third. 

The verb to blazon is derived 
from the German hlasen, the 
blowing of a horn, because in 
mediaeval Germany a horn or 
trumpet was blown at tourna- 
ments, and the heralds then pub- 
licly proclaimed the armorial 
bearings of the combatants. The 
term has passed into heraldry to 
designate the proper description 
of a coat of arms, and also its 
proper representation in painting 
or engraving. 

Heraldry has invented a method 
of its own, marked by brevity and 
precision, and a vocabulary that 
shows traces of the French and 
Franco-Norman channels through 
which the "gentil art" reached 
England. 

In reading a heraldic shield 
the £rst mention should be of the 
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field (for example^ or or argent) and 
the character of the partition 
lines (when the field is divided) 
with the several metals^ colors, or 
furs of such divisions. 

Next comes the principal ordi- 
nary, if any, then in succession 
the minor charges upon the field, 
the minor charges upon the ordi- 
nary, and, lastly, the bordure 
with its charges or the canton 
with its charges. 

Repetitions are not allowed. 
If, for example, the tincture of 
the field is or, and a charge upon 
the ordinary is or, the charge is 
described as " of the field " or 
"of the first." All other tinct- 
ures, if repeated, are blazoned as 
" of the second," " of the third," 
and so on. Similarly, if there are 
three mullets and three bezants 
the blazon will say " three mul- 
lets and as many bezants." Num- 
bers are always spelled unless 
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they refer to the quarters of the 
shield. Thus you write " three 
martlets, as above," but if they 
appear in a quartering (the hori- 
zontal position of which must be 

fi^ ^ specified) you 

write"! and 4/* 
or "Sand 3/* as 
the case maybe. 
To facilitate 
the blazoning of 
arms the differ- 
ent points or jx)- 
sitions on the 
escutcheon have received technical 
names. Their names and their 
locale may be determined by a 
glance at Fig. 37. 

A to B (1, 2, 3) is the chief 
A to C (1, 4, 7) the dexter side 
B to D (S, 6, 9) the sinister side 
2, 5, 8, the pole ; 4, 5, 6, the f esse 
C to D (7, 8, 9) the base. 



X 
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Fig. 37. 
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8. Chicago. 

PLATE XI 






1. Bombay, 
'i. Edinbarg. 
•i. London. 

4. Amsterdam. 

5. Liverpool. 

6. Havre. 

7. BruBmls. 




9. New York. 



—Arms of Cities. 
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CHAPTER IX 

■ APAN, which, like China, 
claims to have anticipated 
the Western World in 
many of the inventions and dis- 
coveries which the latter ac- 
credits to itself, may have been 
the first country in the world to 
adopt a national emblem, known 
technically as arms of dominion. 
The mon, or family token of 
Japan, has many of the features 
which we characterize as heraldic, 
The State mon (Fig. 38), formed 
from the conventionalized bloom 
of the chrysanthemum, belongs 
to the same category as the eagle 
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of the United States or the 
Fleur de lys of monarchical 
France. Apparently it antedated 
the Owl of Athens and the Sphinx 
of Thebes. 

The escutcheon of Great Brit- 
ain is the Royal Arms. The lat- 
ter is neither personal nor he- 
reditary. It passes 
by conquest. A dy- 
nastic change which 
introduces new sove- 
reignties introduces 
only new quarterings 

Fig 38. ^^ *^^ ^^^ arms. 
Thus, when Will- 
iam III. and Mary came to the 
throne with the revolution of 
1688 an inescutcheon of the arms 
of Nassau was superimposed 
upon the Royal Arms. When the 
Hanoverian dynasty succeeded 
to Anne, the quartering of Han- 
over was introduced. 

The last revision of the Royal 
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Arms occurred on the accession 
of Queen Victoria, when by op- 
eration of the Salic Law, the 
crowns of England and Hanover 
were separated. A royal warrant 
declared the escutcheon to be as 
shown on Plate XII. 

The arms of the United States 
as displayed in the seal affixed 
to all official documents were 
adopted in 1790. 

Every State of the Union and 
every city has its own armorial 
bearings, following the fashion 
set in Europe. In England the 
arms of a town belong to the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
for the time being. The arms of 
a number of important towns, 
here and abroad, are shown on 
Plate XI. 

The arms of societies and cor- 
pK>rations form an interesting de- 
partment of heraldry, though 
armorial experts are wont to 
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make merry with the weird per- 
versions of heraldic law, and the 

strange menag- 



/wA 



erie of charges 

I -K A^ #% that have 

^^Bk^ sprung up from 

^^^^M^B^^ the unaided 

J^P^^^^^^B| fancy of some 

^^T ^\ ^^B of these bodies. 

\^ / \ 7 The arms of 

^V. ^ ^ ^^ British guilds 

and city com- 
panies usually 
contain some allusion to their 
trade. Thus the blacksmiths 
bear three hammers, the fish- 
mongers three dolphins, the car- 
penters three compasses (Fig. 
39), etc. 



Fig. 39. 
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CHAPTER X 
MMBRELLAS and booki 
H supposed to be 
Bproperty, and there are in 
the world a great many respectable 
j>eople who have very lax ideas of 
morahty regarding the return of 
borrowed volumes. Our ancestors 
suffered from these depredations 
as keenly as we do to-dayj and for 
their own protection, very soon 
after the introduction of printing, 
adopted the plan of affixing to 
every volume their library contained 
an engraved mark of proprietorship, 
as a means of insuring the return 



of the book so labelled in the event 
of its being lent, lost, or stolen. 
Even Sir Walter Scott, in lend- 
ing one of his treasured volumes, 
writes: "And please return it. 
You may think this a strange re- 
quest, but I find that although 
many of my friends are poor arith- 
meticians, they are nearly all of 
them good book-keepers." 

Book-plate, the somewhat awk- 
ward English name for engraved 
marks of ownership, first appears, 
according to Murray, in the year 
1791> when it is used in connection 
with two of Hogarth's early en- 
gravings by his biographer, Ireland. 
On the Continent they were termed 
Ex Libris, or E Libris, The first 
book-plates were of necessity her- 
aldic in form, as these indications 
of a man's name, rank, and pedi- 
gree were more easily interpreted 
by the mass of the people than if 
they had been written. They 
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originated in Germany, and dated 
examples are known as early as 
1516. From Germany their use 
passed gradually into France and 
England, and by a singular co- 
incidence the earliest known dated 
plate in these two countries bears 
the same year, namely, 1574. The 
first American example, according 
to Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, in 
"American Book- Plates," "is the 
label of the Revd. John Williams, 
1679, the first minister in Deer- 
field, Mass., and who with his wife 
and children was carried into cap- 
tivity by the Indians in 1704." 

But this historical survey is cov- 
ering ground already exhausted, as 
in recent years the revival of the 
use of the book-plate has brought 
out many excellent treatises on 
the subject. Lord de Tabley, in 
his "A Guide to the Study of 
Book-Plates" (1880), was the first 
to treat the subject comprehen- 

_ 



sively, and since then books on 
English, French, German, Ameri- 
can, and Ladies' Book-Plates have 
been published, not to mention 
numerous articles in illustrated 
magazines and weeklies, and the 
official publications of the various 
societies devoted to the cult of Ex 
Libris, the principal of which, the 
^^Ex Libris Journal** of London, is 
in its fifteenth year. 

The magnificent "Catalogue of 
British and American Book-Plates 
bequeathed to the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir A. W. 
Franks," is now completed in three 
volumes, and from a genealogical 
and heraldic point of view it is 
difficult to over-estimate the value 
of this collection of nearly 40,000 
examples. 

In the early days of the Ameri- 
can Colonies most of the plates 
were engraved in England, es- 
pecially those of the South, while 
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in the North they were made by 
such native artisans as Hurd, Doo- 



little. Turner, and Revere. The 
latter's plate, engraved by himself, 
is very rare and especially prized 
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by collectors, as is that of George 
VVashington (Fig. 40), but whether 
this latter was engraved in England 
or in this country is a matter of un- 
certainty. Mr. R. C. Lichtenstein_, 
in an article in "The Curio" (1888), 
on "Washington's Library,** writes : 
" The strongest argument that can 
be said in its favor proving it to be 
an American work is the poor her- 
aldry displayed in its coat-of-arms_, 
general make-up, and drawing. It 
will be noticed that the engraver 
has placed a wreath under the 
crown (an absolute heresy), and 
this, with the faulty drawing of the 
raven, makes the whole plate a 
very slovenly piece of work. No 
engraver with any knowledge of" 
the fundamental laws of heraldry- 
would be guilty of drawing such a 
coat-of-arms as this.** 

In considering an appropriate 
design for a book-plate or label 
many suggestions offer themselves. 
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In the first place the full name^ or 
at least the monogram, of its owner 
should be clearly shown ; his ad- 
dress and rank may be added, if 
desired. The design may be her- 
aldic or pictorial, or may combine 
heraldry with allegory, but anyone 
who has the right to bear arms may 
be recommended to adopt a purely 
heraldic plate, as being more satis- 
factory and less ephemeral than any 
other class of design. 

Book-plates which are not purely 
armorial may display an endless 
variety of motives : the owner's oc- 
cupation, hobby, place of residence, 
membership in some society, por- 
trait; and for ladies, in addition 
to these : favorite flowers, books, 
music, embroideries, etc.; any one 
or more of these may form the basis 
of the design. Mottoes could be 
added where desired, but hints as 
to the return of the book if bor- 
rowed, as in the warning "The 
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wicked borroweth and payeth not 
again," or for its careful use, 
are better avoided. Grolier bad 
stamped upon many of his books 
these words : Jo. Grolieiii et Atni- 
corum, while a book -owner in this 
country had succeeding his napne 
these very different words : ^^ This 
book is not loaned. Matt, xxv, 9." 
(Referring to the verse in tlie par- 
able of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins : " Not so, lest there be not 
enough for us and you : but rather, 
go ye to those who sell, and buy 
for yourselves.") 

As a rule one plate, in one size, 
will be sufficient for books of all 
sorts ; but plates are often used in 
two or three sizes, and many book- 
collectors have special plates ipade 
for the different divisions of their 
library. 
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Hall-marks 

It may be thought by the uniniti- 
ated that our gold and silver money, 
and the costly plate and other 
articles made from the precious 
metals, are composed entirely of 
pure, or, as it is sometimes called, 
fine gold or silver, and that the 
words "sterling" and "standard" 
denote a freedom from all alloy. 
Such, however, is not the case. 
Neither gold nor silver is ever used 
in its pure state, either in coinage 
or in the manufacture of plate. 
With gold, a certain portion of sil- 
ver or copper, or of both, is mixed ; 
and with silver is mixed copper, 
the proportions of the pure and 
baser metals being determined by 
law (a la hi) ; the added metal is 
called the alloy, and the whole 
"standard" or "sterling." Most 
of the countries of Europe, although 
having varying standards, stamped 
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their gold and silver wares after 
being duly assayed and found to be 
of the proper fineness, and these, 
from being controlled by the Guilds 
or Goldsmiths' Halls, were called 
hall-marks. The first marks were 
undoubtedly those of the craftsman 
or maker, and must be nearly as 
old as the industry of the race. 
These at first were emblems or 
symbols, such as a cross, a rose, a 
crown, or a star, and devices similar 
to the traders* or merchants* marks 
so generally employed during the 
latter part of the XVth century, 
often to distinguish property when 
the owner was unable to read or 
write, and sometimes in allusion to 
the name of the maker or the sign 
over his shop. In many cases these 
marks were adopted, instead of ar- 
morial bearings, by traders to whom 
arms were not permitted. 

In course of time the various 
crafts, for mutual protection, formed 
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Guilds, obtaining charters from 
the Crown, and that of the Lon- 
don Goldsmiths dates from 1327, 
although the Company was recog- 
nized as early as 1180. In addi- 
tion to the maker's mark, various 
hall-marks were ordained, all of 
which will be found on the sum- 
mary of London Hail-Marks at- 
tached. The present law, with 
occasional interruptions, has been 
in force since 1739, when, in order 
to prevent the confusion which had 
been caused by the introduction of 
the higher or Britannia standard 
(1697-1 720), all makers were or- 
dered to destroy their existing 
marks and to substitute for them 
the initials of their Christian and 
surnames. 

In very early days all goldsmiths 
were required to bring their wares 
to London to be marked, but grad- 
ually the right of assay was granted 
to provincial towns, who adopted 
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their town-arms instead of the Lon- 
don mark of the leopard's head, 
and, since 1701, in addition to the 
London marks. Assay offices were 
not established at Sheffield and 
Birmingham until 1773; a crown 
is the mark of the former, while an 
anchor distinguishes articles made 
in Birmingham. 

Gold had no special distinguish- 
iniT mark from silver until 1798, 
when the much-used standard of 
18 carats fine (.775) was author- 
ized, with a crown and the figures 
1 8 ; and it was not until 1 844 that 
2 2 -carat gold (the coin standard 
.917) was marked with a crown 
and 22. Still lower standards were 
legalized in 1 854, and were ordered 
to be marked as follows : 1 5 carat, 
with the figures 15 and .625; 12 
carat, with 12 and .5 ; and 9 carat, 
with 9 and .375, all instead of the 
silver, lion passant. Two qualities 
of silver are marked at the various 
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halls^ one containing 1 1 oz. 2 dwts. 
of fine silver in every pound weight 
Troy, known as sterling (.925), the 
other, 11 oz. 10 dwts., known as 
the Britannia standard (.959), from 
the figure in the hall-mark ; in sole 
use from 1697 until 1720, when 
the old sterling standard was re- 
stored, both being, however, legal. 
The higher standard is sometimes 
used even at the present day, but 
is found too soft for practical use. 
In the States the coin or money 
standard (.900) was in use until the 
middle of the last century, when 
silversmiths universally adopted the 
English, or sterling, standard. 

Under the " Hall-marking of 
Foreign Plate Act, 1904," all arti- 
cles of Gold or Silver imported into 
Great Britain must be assayed and 
stamped with special marks " read- 
ily distinguishable '* from those in 
use in the United Kingdom. 
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This book should be returned to 
le Library on or before the last date 
amped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
r retaining it beyond the specified 
me. 

Please return promptly. 



MAirjo*^ 



